



































7 eleventh edition 
of ‘‘Investment 
About Com- 


mon Stocks and Cash 


Facts 





Dividends” was issued 
recently. 

More than three mil- 
lion copies have been distributed 
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to investors everywhere, the larg- 
est single printing having been 
495.000 and the smallest. 191.000, 
The booklet, sponsored by mem- 
bers and member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange. thus has the 
distinction of achieving a circula- 
tion no other publication on a 
business or financial subject has 
approached, 

Shown in the latest edition are 
market prices. years of consecu- 
tive dividend payments. cash dis- 
both 1952 the 
first 1953 quarter and yields for 
listed stocks which 
have paid cash dividends without 
interruption for 20 to 105 years. 

Based on April 1. 


the average vield for these long- 


tributions in and 


ae common 


1953. prices. 


time dividend-payers was 5.5 per 
cent. unchanged from the Janu- 
ary 2. 1953, yield. 

Of the 323 issues tabulated. 196. 
or 60 per cent, were yielding less 
than 6 per cent; while the other 
127, or 40 per cent, were yielding 
6 per cent or better. 

The individual stocks cited in the 
booklet are listed alphabetically 
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under eight different price classi- 
fications. 

Interestingly. only those common 
shares with market prices below 
$20 preponderance of 
yields amounting to 6 per cent or 
more. For that group, 38 of the 
55 issues, or 69 per cent. were 
yielding 6 per cent or better: 
while the remaining 17, or 31 per 
cent. showed yields below 6 per 
cent. 

On the other hand, of the 26 
stocks selling in the $50-to-$60- 
a-share price range, 23 showed 
yields below 6 per cent, against 
only three above that figure. 

The 323 common stocks with 
long unbroken dividend records 
fell into the following market price 
categories: Priced at less than $20 
a share, 17 per cent: $20-to-$30. 
18.6 per cent: $30-to-$40, 24.1 per 
cent; $40-to-$50, 13.7 per cent: 
$50-to-$60, 8 per cent; $60-to- 
$70. 5.6 per cent: $70-to-$100, 7.4 
per cent. and $100-or-over, 5.6 per 
cent. 


show a 
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PEACE PROSPECTS 
AND PROSPERITY 


By Evucene G. GRACE 


Chairman. Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


77 HEN Communist “peace” over- 
\ tures were launched early 
this spring. values on the New 
York Stock Exchange fell off in the 
sharpest market break since the 
week the war in Korea started. 

In certain quarters the cry went 
out that it was “inhuman” and 
“fantastic” that men should be 
afraid that “peace will break out” 
and a depression follow. The 
same parties who decried the mar- 
ket-place reaction to international 
developments were quick to advo- 
cate planning at the Government 
level to cushion any shocks that 
might be involved in the transition 
from peak defense production to 
sustained civilian production at 


“full employment levels.” 


This is a point of view which I 
reject. out of hand. 

There are ways in which it can 
be made possible for the private 
sector of the economy to furnish 
all the stimulus that is required 
for prosperity. Nothing would as- 
sist the process more than. relief 
from the heavy burdens of de- 
fense spending. 

At the present time. the Govern- 
ment is taking far more of the 
total national product of goods and 
services than would be the case if 
anything approximating a genu- 
ine peace should “break out.” 

\ transition from a garrison to 
a civilian economy will be far 
more gradual than was the read- 
justment that took place following 
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World War Il. Unless the inter- 
national climate deteriorates. there 
probably will be a gradual leveling 
off of defense spending. but to a 
relatively high level as compared 
with the years immediately follow- 
ing World War II. It is unthinkable 
that we should scuttle our defense 
machinery no matter what happens 
on the international front. In the 
light of our past experiences with 
Russia. it would be folly for us 
to disarm hastily without guaran- 
workable 
able peace plan. 


tees of a and_ enforce- 


Budget Position 


Another contrast with the situa- 
tion that confronted us during 
World War II concerns our Fed- 
eral budgetary position. In spite of 
a current excess of expenditures 
over revenues, we are in a position 
of near-balance which can permit 
a tax reduction geared to any re- 
duction in expenditures as soon as 
the peak of defense spending has 
passed. And we have. in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. the will and 
the talent to achieve and maintain 
a balance if war can be avoided. 

Unlike the situation which pre- 
vailed after the surrender of Japan. 
we are not faced with the prospect 
of absorbing some eight million 
men back into the civilian work 
force within the space of a year. 

Another basic factor to be taken 
into consideration is population 
crowth. If the population by 1960 
reaches the level of 175 million 
now deemed likely, it will be neces- 
sary to maintain construction 
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rates at least at the average pre- 
vailing during the period of 1947. 
52 if living standards are not to 
he lowered. 


Plant Investment 

In the fields of private plant and 
equipment investment it has been 
estimated that some $300 billions 
must be expended by 1960 if our 
normal growth rate is to be main- 
tained. In spite of our enormous 
fixed capital investment since the 
end of World War II we have 
harely reached what might have 
heen the levels attained if depres- 
and war had not 
with normal growth. 

It is estimated that $20 billions 
of additional 


sion interfered 


school construction 
will be necessary in this current 
decade if we are to take care of 
the accumulated backlog. to offset 
depreciation and to take care of 
increased enrollment. Estimates of 
need for hospital construction are 
nearly as great, while the figure 
for highway construction and mod- 
ernization to take 


care of the 


Machining face of large ingot mold. 











Eugene Gifford Grace has been prominent 
in the steel industry for more than half a 
century. In 1908 he was appointed general 
manager of Bethlehem Steel by Charles 
Schwab, who had purchased the company a 
few years before. He directed the expan- 
sion of the company in World War I, and 
again in World War II. Mr. Grace was one 
of the industrialists who developed the con- 
trolled materials plan in World War II. For 
his achievements in fostering collaboration 
between the steel industries of the United 
States and Great Britain in World War II, 
he was awarded the Bessemer Gold Medal by the British Iron 
and Steel Institute. Mr. Grace was president of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute in 1935 and 1936. He has been on the 
Board of Directors of the Institute since 1917. 





steadily expanding number of auto- 
mobiles has been put at more than 
$7 billions a year. 

Under our system of free enter- 


Nothing else could better provide 
the incentive to the increased pro- 
ductivity which our growing popu- 
lation makes mandatory. 





prise, the biggest single contribu- 


I will not pass on the question 
tion which the Government can 


of whether tax cuts should wait 


make is a reduction in the present on or precede the attainment of bal- 


heavy burden of taxation just as 
rapidly as is consistent with achiev- 
ing balance in the Federal budget. 


ance. Persuasive cases can be made 
out for either approach. The point 
is that when Federal. state and 
local taxes take nearly a third of 
the national income, we have 
passed the danger point as regards 
incentive to make more goods more 
efficiently. We have only to look 
at the situation in which the British 
find themselves to see the truth 
of this. 

In this country the legal expro- 
priation of private investment 
sources has not gone anywhere 
near as far. But the danger signs 
are clear. One has only to consider 
275-ton ingot in forging press. the decline of equity financing as 
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compared to corporate borrowing 
and financing from within to see 
the process at work. The sooner 
that process is reversed, the health- 
ier our economy will be. 

As a nation. we have a job ahead 
of us that the resolution of inter- 
national tensions would expedite 
rather We are still 
suffering from a legacy of New 
Dealism. war and post-war mis- 
We are still saddled 
regulations which 
initiative: with a tax system which 
penalizes the efficient and the cour- 
with direct Govern- 
ment competition in what should 
be strictly private spheres. 


than hinder. 


management. 


with depress 


ageous: and 


A Salutary Move 

On this latter President 
Eisenhower has made a salutary 
move by acting to turn the Gov- 
ernment’s synthetic rubber plants 
over to private ownership. The 
whole Federal into the 
business of generating and dis- 


issue 


venture 


tributing power is coming in for 
a healthy reappraisal. During 
World War II. our Navy yards em- 
ploved less than 25 per cent of all 
shipvard workers. Today. the fig- 
ure is around 50 per cent. That 
is another situation calling for cor- 
rection. 

In my opinion, an economy such 
as ours can function only when it 
is truly free. private and competi- 
tive and when the incentives to pro- 
duce are not destroyed by exces- 
sive taxation. 

What the United States needs is 
relief from policies born of crisis. 
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real and trumped up. Arms pro- 
duction is at best only a form of 
insurance for the security of the 
state. It adds nothing to our con- 
sumable wealth. When we measure 
the cost of crisis in terms of a na- 
tional debt now approaching the 
statutory limit of $275.000.000.- 
000. and think what that means 
in terms of debased currency and 
a crippling tax burden. the folly 
of equating a garrison economy 
with “prosperity” becomes obvious. 


Public Attitudes 


How well our economy will ad- 
just to a leveling out of defense 
purchases will depend in large de- 
eree on the attitudes and behavior 
of businessmen, investors and con- 
sumers. If all parties realistically 
appraise our sources of strength 
I believe they will go ahead with 
private plans and expenditures and 
the market 
place out of uncertainty as to our 
capacity to progress without arti- 


not withdraw from 


ficial stimulus. 

There will be no lack of oppor- 
tunity for growth and investment 
in the days ahead. Instead. there 
can be the chance to build pros- 
perity on the sound basis of better 
With 


thing resembling a genuine peace 


living for everyone. any- 
in our times there ean be an end 
to draining off our substance for 
arms while the taxes to pay for 
those arms destroy incentives to 
progress. In my opinion, only 
the timorous and the uninformed 
could look on peace with appre- 


hension, 


e 


Employment 


and Payrolls 


ow CAN the value of a listed 
H company to the national econ- 
omy be assessed accurately ? 

The investor might make out a 
pretty good case for dividend pay- 
ments. which may supplement his 
salary to the point where his total 
income may be able to look the 
cost of living in the eye. 

The economist might stress 
heavy tax payments which defray 
the cost of local, state and Federal 
governments. 

But the little businessman— the 
storekeeper, the filling — station 
proprietor, the inn keeper. the shoe 
maker and the thousands of small 
or medium-sized enterprises which 
compete for the consumer’s dollar 
—probably look at the listed com- 
pany mainly from the standpoint 
of employment and payrolls. 


A New Plant 

Study your small city or town 
newspaper: A new and menacing 
international crisis may be brew- 
ing. but it will get far from lavish 
press attention if it must compete 
for white space with the announce- 
ment that one of the nation’s top- 
ranking listed corporations is es- 
tablishing a local plant which will 





employ several hundred workers, 
thereby adding two or three mil- 
lion dollars to the annual indus- 
trial payroll. 

How large do listed companies 
loom in respect to employment and 
payrolls? 

The table on the following page 
cites 1952 and 1951 figures for 
20 of them. 


Huge 1952 Total 

These 20 companies—represent- 
ing less than 2 per cent of the 1.286 
corporations listed on the Stock 
Exchange—had payrolls last year 
totaling $9.474.392.523. That fig- 
ure (which included employe bene- 
fits in some instances) represented 
an increase of 5.8 per cent over 
the 1951 payrolls of the same com- 
panies. and was equivalent to more 
than $59 for every single man, 
woman and child in the United 
States—on the basis of a national 
population of 160,000,000. 

The average income per em- 
ploye for these 20 companies was 
$4.443 last vear. up 5.6 per cent 
over the average for the preceding 
year, 








Of the corporations in the tabu- 
lation, only 4—Bethlehem Steel. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. United 
States Steel and Western Union— 
had smaller payrolls last year than 
in 1951: 16 reported increases. In 
the case of the two steel companies, 
of course. the 1952 strike which 
lasted some 54 days reduced pay- 
rolls. 

General Motors, also the top 
listed company from the stand- 
point of sales ($7.549.200.000 in 
1952), had the largest payroll of 
any enterprise cited — $2.020.- 
536.713. against $1.868.097.017 in 


1951—even though it had a smaller 
average number of employes last 
year than the year before. U. S. 
Steel was the only other company 
in the tabulation with a 1952 pay- 
roll above $1.000.000.000, but 
five others — Bethlehem, General 
Electric. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) and 
Westinghouse Electric—topped the 
$500.000.000-mark. 

Four of the companies paid em- 
ployes an average 1952 salary of 
better than $5.000; 12 topped the 
$4.000-mark. and only four fell 
below that figure. 





EMPLOYES AND PAYROLL OF 20 LISTED COMPANIES 








Average Number Payroll Average Payroll 
of Employes (Millions) Per Employe 

1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. 63,549 65,575 $ 274.2 $ 271.3 $4,315 $4,137 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 153,357 152,578 658.5¢ 664.5¢ 4,294 4,356 
Consol. Edison Co. of N. Y. 28, 168* 28,786* 128.7 121.8 4,569 4,231 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours 88,060 86,878 450.0¢ 415.0¢ 5,110 4,777 
Eastman Kodak Co 71,900* 69, 100* 266.0 240.6 3,700 3,482 
General Electric Co. 216,809 210,200 949.2 883.7 4,378 4,204 
General Foods Corp. (1) 17,877 17,825 83.1¢ 76.3¢ 4,646 4,281 
General Motors Corp. 458,680 469,197 2,020.5 1,868.1 4,405 3,981 
Goodyeer Tire & Rubber 96,746 85,882 308.8 268.6¢ 3,192 3,127 
Johns-Manville Corp. 21,000 21,000 90.4 81.3 4,305 3,871 
Kroger Co. 28,39 26 864 115.1 107.3 4,052 3,993 
National Dairy Products 44,405 44,264 190.5¢ 177.8 4,290 4,016 
Pennsylvania R.R (Co. enly) 125,924 137,604 565.6¢ 580.9¢ 4,491 4,221 
Radio Corp. of America 64,000* 57,657* 249.0 218.0¢ 3,890 3,781 
Shell Oil Co. pare 33,583* 31,319" 196.5¢ 175.2¢ 5,852 5,593 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 51,440* 49,740* 294.7 255.9t 5,729 5,144 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 120,000 120,000 670.2 600.5 5,585 5,004 
U. S. Steel Corp. 294,263 301,328 1,322.14 1,374.5} 4,493 4,561 
Western Union Teleg. Co. 41 ,856* 42,715 129.8 130.7¢ 3,100 3,059 
Westinghouse Elec. Corp. 112,582 108,654 511.6 436.2 4,545 4,014 





TOTALS 2,132,586 


2,127,166 


39,474.4 $8,948.1 $4,443 34,207 


(1) Fiscal year ended March 31. * Year end. ¢ Includes employe benefits. 
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GAINS PREDOMINATE 
IN FIRST QUARTER 
EARNINGS REPORTS 


ORPORATE EARNINGS got off to a 
C vood start in 1953, estimates 
indicating that aggregate profits 
for the first three months of this 
year improved approximately 10 
per cent over the corresponding 
1952 period. 


In preliminary compilations. 


only about one out of every three 
companies reported smaller earn- 
ings in the initial quarter than in 
the same three months of last year. 





The accompanying tabulations 
give 1953 and 1952 first quarter 
net incomes for 50 representative 
listed companies, percentage 
changes and common share earn- 
ings. The first table cites 25 com- 
panies with higher earnings: the 
other lists 25 with smaller profits. 

In analyzing profit trends. in- 
vestors might do well to bear in 


mind the possibility that some cor- 
porate earnings reports for the 
three months ended March 31. 
may have been over-estimated: 
others may have been under-esti- 
mated—all because of the uncer- 
tainty which exists about the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Law. 

Of the 50 corporations appear- 
ing in the two tables. only nine 
revealed their decisions on_ the 
question of EPT deductions. Six 
of those nine—-Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. General Motors. Inland Steel. 
Republic Steel. Union Carbide & 
Carbon and United States Steel 

computed their first quartet 
taxes on the assumption that EPT 
will remain in effect throughout 
the full year 1953. Three others 

-Allied Chemical & Dye. General 
Electric and Phelps Dodge—acted 
on the assumption that EPT will 
die on June 30. next. 

Eight of the nine companies 
which announced the stand taken 
on EPT had larger earnings in the 
first quarter than in the same 1952 
months. The ninth—Inland Steel 

reported a decline in net income 
of 1.9 per cent. 

If EPT ends on schedule, cor- 
porations which figured their taxes 
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on the basis it would be extended 
will have their 
first quarter results. On the other 


hand, if this tax is extended. com- 


under-estimated 


panies which counted on its demise 
will have  over-estimated their 
profits for the first three months. 

The table of corporations re- 
porting higher 


earnings seems 


somewhat more impressive than 
the other tabulation: Ten of the 
25 enterprises reported gains in 


first quarter net income of 16 per 


cent or more over a year earlier; 
while only four of the 25 com- 
panies in the second table regis- 
tered comparable declines. 
Three companies — Goodyear, 
Bethlehem 
showed profit increases of 
None of 
the declines was that large. al- 
though Studebaker operated at a 
net loss in the initial quarter, 
contrasted with a large profit in 


General Electric and 
Steel 


90 per cent or more. 


the same three 1952 months. 





25 COMPANIES WHICH REPORTED LARGER EARNINGS IN THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1953 THAN IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1952 


Estimated Net Income 


Ist Otr. 

Company 1953 

Union Pacific R. R. Co. $ 14,990,873 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 9,051,095 
Ohio Oil Co 10,435,554 
Phelps Dodge Corp 9,716,905 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.... 10,306,101 
Shell Oil Company 25,532,640 
American Cyanamid Co. 9,527,459 
Continental Oil Co 10,034,000 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 44,000,000 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 16,858,000 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 9,571,034 
Union Carbide & Carbon Cers 25,695, 100 
Commonwealth Ed'son Co 12,339,535 
E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co 56,721 002 
U. S. Steel Corp. 49,375,958 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. (C) 101,420,000 
Republic Steel Corp 13,779,049 
General Motors Corp. 151,261,876 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 19,649,550 
Southern Pacific Co. 16,541,946 
Chrysler Corp. 24,428,740 
Radio Corp. of America.......... 9,293,141 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 11,284,000 
General Electric Co. 45,849 000 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 30,961 ,033 


Earned Per 
Per Cent Common Share 


Ist Otr. Increase Ist Quarter 
1952 1953 1952 
$ 14,963,695 0.2 $ 3.15 $ 3.14 
8,836 548 2.4 0.76 0.74 
10,028,527 4.1 1.59 1.53 
9,286 609 4.6 0.96 0.92(a) 
9,814,664 5.0 1.16 1.1 
24,284,149 5.1 1.90 1.80 
8,935 877 6.6 1.10 1.05(a) 
9,386,000 6.9 1.03 0.96 
41,000,000 2 *1.26 1.29 
15,485 000 8.9 1.04 0.96 
8,731,726 9.6 1.06 0.97 
23,380,481 39 0.89 0.81 
11,142,838 10.7 0.81 0.77 
50,812,906 11.6 1.19 1.06 
43,534,212 13.4 1.65 1.43 
86 881 361 16.7 *2.57 2.58 
11,759,513 17.2 2.26 1.92 
127,023,269 19.1 1.70 1.42 
16,211,701 21.2 3.73 3.02 
13,328,875 24.1 1.83 1.55(a) 
18,793,677 30.0 2.81 2.16 
7,076,520 31.3 0.61 0.45 
7,372,273 53.1 2.42 1.61 
29,024,191 58.0 1.59 1.01 
18,926,045 63.6 3.06 1.80 


(a) Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. (C) Company only. 
* Number of outstanding shares increased sharply over a year earlier. 
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Of the companies shown. the 
largest net incomes were reported 
by General Motors. $151.261.876: 
Standard Oil (New Jersey). $126.- 
000.000, and American Telephone 
& Telegraph, $101.420.000. 

Seven others—E. I. du Pont. 
U. S. Steel. General Electric. 
Socony-Vacuum, Bethlehem Steel. 
Union Carbide & Carbon and Shell 
Oil--each had first quarter profits 
in excess of $25.000.000. 

By May 15, 


1953, no less than 


48 of the 50 companies which ap- 
pear in the accompanying tables 
or 96 per cent of them—had either 
declared or paid one or more cash 
dividends on their common stocks 
during the early months of 1953. 

The two exceptions — both of 
which paid cash common dividends 
in December of last year—may 
have voted dividends since mid- 
May. If not, their directors still 
have plenty of time to act before 
the year-end. 





25 COMPANIES WHICH REPORTED SMALLER EARNINGS IN THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1953 THAN IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1952 


Estimated Net Income 


Earned Per 
Per Cent Common Share 


Ist Otr. Ist Otr. Decrease Ist Quarter 

Company 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) ........ $ 4,418,456 $ 4,429,511 0.2 $ 1.05 $ 1.05 
OI: Set Mo owe ews tnen denen 7,245,187 7,359,605 1.6 2.52 2.56 
Inland Steel Co. ‘ Pee 6,805,150 6,936,470 1.9 1.39 1.42 
Armco Steel Co. ease 7,767,045 8,014,633 3.1 1.49 1.54 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey).. 126,000,000 132,000,000 45 2.08 2.18 
Cities Service Co. ......cescccee 16,227,734 17,115,171 5.2 4.17 4.40 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 5,313,274 5,626,509 5.6 1.84 1.97 
Koppers Co. ; 2,116,244 2,242,985 57 1.05 1.12 
National Biscuit Co. 3,902,541 4,225,041 7.6 0.55 0.60 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 4,804 493 5,218,574 7.9 1.55 1.85 
Erie R. R. Co. (C) sesadevavad 3,316,417 3,616,201 8.3 1.15(B) 1.27(B) 
Phillips Petroleum Co. . 17,755,565 19,772,140 10.2 1.22 1.37 
Johns-Manville Corp. ............. 4,943,491 5,508,387 10.3 1.56 1.74 
Abbott Laboratories .... ; 2,991,262 3,341,477 10.5 0.77 0.86 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co............ 6,279,270 7,029,266 10.7 1.88 2.10 
American Viscose Corp. ......... 3,685,000 4,151,000 11.2 0.84 0.95 
Atlantic Refining Co. 11,193,951 12,689,381 11.8 1.21 1.38(a) 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 2,973,645 3,371,905 11.8 1.37 1.56 
Container Corp. of America 2,429,000 2,778,000 12.6 1.18 1.36 
Pipmeutt: OH Ce... osc cccess 2,274,374 2,659,978 14.5 0.94 1.10 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Co...... 8,887,555 10,411,401 14.6 1.11(B) 1.31(B) 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 1,651,629 2,071,380 20.3 0.99 1.31 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. (C) 3,529,177 4,860,179 27.4 4.28 5.90 
Crane Company ‘ : ; 1,247,000 2,430,000 48.7 0.47 0.97 
Studebaker Corp. 984 489(D) 4,862,149 — 0.42(D) 2.06 


(a) Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 


(D) Deficit. 


(B) Before Sinking Funds. (C) Company only. 











CAPITAL vs. LABOR? 


By Joun FE. Bremensacn, President, 


Ohio State Building and Construction Trades Council 


ARTNERS . . . friends! 

Po these 

organized labor as represented in 
Dayton. Ohio. by the 
the 
Labor 


two words tell why 
Building 


Trades Unions of American 


Federation of has been 
blessed with ideal labor-manage- 
ment relations for years. 

We of the A F of L consider the 


executives of the 
where our unions have contracts. 


many plants 


as our friends. 





They consider us 


not only as 
friends, but partners. 

Dayton management appreciates 
and understands the problems that 
confront organized labor. 

Established safety programs. in- 
surance, hospitalization. vacation 
with pay, are some of the “fringe 
benefits” provided without pres- 
sure on our part. 

\s the result. there is never a 


slow-down in A F of L serviced 
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Dayton plants: production is more 
efficient and of greater volume. 

The highly skilled craft unions 
of the A F of L always give an 
honest day’s work: the highest pay 
scales in this section of the coun- 
try are their reward. 

Strikes? . . . We are proud to 
say that in Dayton we have had 
only one major strike in 30 years. 
| firmly believe as much of the 
credit should be given to the Con- 
tractors’ Association and the fine 


businessmen we deal with. as to 
the Labor Unions. 

Surely we have our little dis- 
agreements. But they never reach 
the stage where a strike call is 
necessary. Bitterness has never 
dominated to the point where it 
aggravated a strike. 

Our 


of the table hear our story: we hear 


friends on the other side 


theirs and whatever differences 
have existed are speedily resolved. 

The leadership of the A F of L 
craft unions in Dayton will always 
try to avoid the economic strike 
weapon. That has been a fixed 
policy with us for years. 

Personally. I will never agree 
to eliminate the weapon of the eco- 
nomic strike. but certainly decent 
people of today can put their feet 
under the table and see each others 
problems. 























) John E. Breidenbach has been identified 
, with the labor movement in Dayton, Ohio, 
for over 35 years. How well he has served 
the American Federation of Labor and his 
community is evidenced by the fact that 
there has been only one major strike in 
we Dayton in 30 years. Many have been the 
tasks to which the A F of L membership 
_ have assigned him. And community-wise 
io he has been identified with all the worthy 
a civic projects as one of the leaders. 
am. At present Mr. Breidenbach is chairman 
of the Board of Control of The Labor Union newspaper, which last 
to year celebrated its Silver Anniversary. 
vad He is also President of the Dayton Central Labor Union, President 
ITS, of the Ohio State Building and Construction Trades Council, Vice- 
the president of the Ohio State Federation of Labor, and Business Agent 
on- of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
ine 
to 
We like the people we work for. in the Dayton labor movement 
lis. The atmosphere in all our plants is _ take the same viewpoint. 
sch congenial. Some of our members have 
™ From the foremen to the top bought stock in the companies that 
ver brass we are “bossed” by friends. employ them. 
it Productive team-work is therefore What better proof does one need 
easy of accomplishment. of the confidence that the A F of L 
de In the eight years that I served membership in Dayton has in Day- 
ear as city commissioner in this fine — ton industry and the way it is man- 
om city of Dayton, I met many aged? 
eal of the top officials more or less 
fL socially. | have always been grate- 
avs ful for this, because it gave me an 
ike opportunity to see what fine men 
wad they are. 
Our unions and their individual 
ree members cannot prosper unless 
C0 the firms they work for prosper. 
ent too. 
feet That is a cardinal principle in 
ons’ all labor-management _ relations. 
I'm very happy that my associates 
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TWO PIONEERS LISTED ON T. 


LONE STAR GAS—Father of the Fir 
CARBORUNDUM — Largest Prod uce 





Ticker Symbol LSG 


ORTY-FOUR YEARS AGO Lone Star 

Gas built the first 16-inch pipe- 
line to carry natural gas long dis- 
tances. That original installation 
was the first link in a continental 
network of gas lines which pumps 
natural gas from Texas and other 
fields to your kitchen range in 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York 
City, or Boston. 

Today Lone Star operates a 
7,325-mile network of pipelines 
in Texas and southern Oklahoma, 
serving 655.048 consumers—292.- 
427 acquired within the past seven 
years and 37,000 in 1952 alone. 

The company buys about 17 
per cent of the gas it distributes 
from a subsidiary, Lone Star Pro- 
ducing Company, and _ purchases 
the balance from independent pro- 
ducers. 

Despite record - breaking _ rev- 
enues in 1952, Lone Star’s profits 
dropped to $8,544,720, or $1.55 a 
common share, from $9,695,776, 
or $1.76 a share, in 1951. The com- 
pany attributes the decline in part 
to higher costs—which it is at- 
tempting to meet by rate increases, 
some of which have been granted 
already. 

For the first quarter of 1953— 
the period of the company’s heavi- 
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est earnings — net improved to 
$6,920,311, or $1.26 a share. from 
$5,634,583, or $1.02 a share, in 
the initial 1952 quarter. 

In each of the last two years. 
Lone Star—a company owned by 
15,351 persons and institutions 
paid $1.40 a share on the com- 
mon. On March 9, 1953, another 
35-cent dividend was distributed. 

In listing its 5,499,000 shares of 
$10-par value common stock, Lone 
Star Gas joins a host of other well- 
known gas producers and pipeline 
systems on the “Big Board.” among 
them Consolidated Natural Gas, 
Equitable Gas, El Paso Natural 
Gas, Laclede Gas, Northern Natu- 
ral Gas, Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line and Southern Natural Gas. 





Laying natural gas pipeline. 
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IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE... 


the First Transcontinental Gas Lines 
rod ucer of Artificial Abrasives 


Ticker Symbol CBO 


Most of us are familiar with the 
eflect of a sheet of sandpaper on a 
piece of soft wood. And the master 
of the house, which you can inter- 
pret as you like, knows that the 
carving knife won’t work very well 
unless it gets an occasional honing. 

Carborundum Company _ pro- 
duces some 40,000 different abra- 
sive products—which will whittle 
down a pine plank or a diamond- 
hard steel shape. 

Carborundum is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of silicon car- 
bide abrasives—and, just to top that 
distinction, has an unbroken com- 
mon stock dividend record going 
back 31 years. Recently listed on 
the Stock Exchange, the company’s 
1.559.895 common shares have a 
35-par value. 

In addition to 10 plants in this 
country and Canada, Carborun- 
dum has plants in England, Ger- 





many and Norway. Subsidiary 
companies operate in Brazil and 
South Africa. 


Carborundum’s sales in 1952 
amounted to $70,173,250, second 
largest in its 62-year history, com- 
pared with a record $78,500,449 
in 1951. The company reports that 
the decline reflected the effects of 
the steel strike and a readjustment 


of customer inventories accumu- 


lated in 1951. 

Net income last year decreased 
to $4,762,503, equal to $3.12 a 
common share, from $6,461,426. 
or $4.23 a share, in 1951. In the 
first 1953 quarter, however. net 
went up to $1.865.173, or $1.21 a 
common share. from $1.351.099, or 
88 cents, in the initial three months 
of 1952. 

Thus far in 1953 two payments 
of 35 cents a share on the common 
have been authorized by the direc- 
tors. This compares with $1.40 a 
share in cash dividends last year. 
and with $1.25 paid in 1951. Divi- 
dend checks go out to around 3.900 
owners of the company’s common 
shares. 





Furnaces for producing abrasives. 
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EVERY 
MAN 
A Capitalist 


By Rosert P. VANDERPOEL 
Financial Columnist. 


Chicago Sun-Times 


HAT WOULD BE the best way 
Wai strengthening the capital- 
istic system? 

When Marshall Field, Jr., be- 
came publisher and editor of the 
Chicago Sun-Times in the Autumn 
of 1950 he asked himself this ques- 
tion and came up with a rather 
obvious answer: If every man 
were a capitalist there would be 
no question about the strength of 
capitalism. It would be part and 
fiber of the people. 

How does one become a capi- 
talist? The conventional method 
is to go in business for one’s self, 
to take one’s savings (capital) and 
enter the fields of industry or busi- 
ness. But it is also obvious that 
everyone cannot go into business 
for himself. 
to assume 


Many do not want 
such responsibilities, 
others are not equipped for such 
tasks, still others lack the capital 
for the type of business they might 
like to enter. 

The system of cor- 
porate enterprise, with broad pub- 
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American 


lic ownership of securities, never- 
theless. does offer an opportunity 
for every man to become a capi- 
talist through purchase of stocks. 
representing part ownership of an 
enterprise. If everyone 
stock everyone 
could be a capitalist. In this way 
the capitalistic system would be 


ow ned 


some shares of 


more strongly entrenched than ever 
before. 





Moreover, probably for the first 
time in the history of the world. 
it has become possible for the aver- 
age workman to earn enough so 
that he could invest in securities. 

It was against the background 
of this thinking that the Chicago 
Sun-Times, on February 18, 1951, 
ran an editorial, “Every Man A 
Capitalist” which pretty well ex- 
pressed the views of Publisher- 
Editor Field. 

“The capitalistic system will 
work better,” said the editorial, 
“when Americans 
greater stakes in industry—when 


more have 





more Americans own the great fac- 
tories and companies that have 
made America great. What Amer- 
ica needs is more capitalists .. . 
“Business should not be owned 
exclusively by the rich. Its profits 
can be shared by workers—and 
should be shared by workers under 


the capitalistic system... 











“Industry needs new investment 
money to expand and produce new 
plants and factories in which more 
people can be employed. . .. When 
the workers invest their money in 
industry, the capitalistic system is 
strengthened and broadened .. . 

“This country will be stronger 
and more prosperous when work- 
ingmen turn to the financial pages 
to see how business is doing before 
they turn to the sports page to see 
how the fifth race turned out.” 

This editorial was widely re- 
printed throughout the United 
States. It attracted a great deal of 
comment, mostly favorable al- 
though some critical. It attracted 
so much comment that Field's en- 
thusiasm for the idea increased. 

About this time I stepped into 
the picture and said in effect: 


“Whoa! The idea is sound, the 
campaign is fine, but be careful. 
This sort of thing has to take place 
slowly. First of all, remember that 
the stock market now is sell- 
ing at a relatively high level from 
the historical point of view. It 
would not be beneficial either to 
individuals or the capitalistic sys- 
tem to get people to buy stocks at 
high prices and then have the mar- 
ket collapse. A disgruntled stock- 
holder is far from a bulwark for 
the capitalistic system. More often 
than not, he thinks he has been 
cheated and the chances are very 
strong that he will turn against 
the system under which he believes 
he was bamboozled instead of be- 
ing a staunch supporter of the sys- 
tem. 

New Capital 

“Further. there is no conclusive 
evidence that the capitalistic sys- 
tem, at present operating close to 
capacity, can use advantageously 
a great new influx of capital as a 
campaign such as this contem- 
plates.” 

I am not sure that I convinced 
Mr. Field. I believe I chilled his 
enthusiasm a bit which was all that 
I wanted because fundamentally we 
were in agreement. 

The Chicago Sun-Times edito- 
rially and in my own column. writ- 
ten with complete editorial free- 
dom, have continued over these 
last two years the campaign “Every 
Man A Capitalist.” But we have 
emphasized that on one hand there 
is risk as well as rewards in capi- 
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Robert P. Vanderpoel, financial colum- 
nist for the Chicago Sun-Times, has 
waged a relentless war on _ inflation 
since World War II ended. He en- 
deavors, he says, to write so that “the 
man on the street can understand the 
complicated but fascinating economic 
problems facing the nation.” 

During the first World War Mr. 
Vanderpoel, a native Chicagoan, served 
overseas as first lieutenant with the 
American Red Cross and then with the 
League of Red Cross Societies. From 1942 to 1945, he was consultant 
to the U.S. Treasury Department, and from time to time he has acted 








as a corporation consultant on financial and economic matters. 





talism and on the other hand we 
have insisted that the small “capi- 
talists.” the owners of a stake in 
the enterprise system through a 
holding of equity shares. be given 
proper consideration. Too often, 
it has seemed they have been ac- 
cepted with open arms when they 
put up their money only to be 
treated as stepchildren thereafter. 

The Brookings Institution’s esti- 
mate that 6.190.000 individuals 
in the United States hold stock in 
publicly owned corporations —re- 
vealed how far we miss the goal 
of “Every Man A Capitalist.” 

I have from time to time asked 
the question in my column: “Why 
don’t more people own stocks?” | 
have mentioned the usual explana- 
tions and then added some unor- 
thodox ones of my own based on 
rather long experience with many 
thousands of newspaper readers 
who have communicated with me 
through the years. 
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Long before one of the leading 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange proved that the small 
buver of securities could be made 
a profitable customer. | empha- 
sized to the brokerage fraternity 
that it must look in this direction. 
that a quiet revolution had taken 
place in the United States under 
which the common man was gradu- 
ally coming into his own. 

“Look to him.” I pleaded. “for 
your bread and butter business.” 

To the industry | 
said: “Stop crying about taxes, 


leaders of 


government — restrictions. — inade- 
quate profits. double taxation of 
dividends and your many troubles. 
real. How do you 


fancied and 


expect this unsophisticated new 


generation, with money jingling 
in its pockets, to invest in your 
securities when you are wailing 
like a child told it 
have more candy? 

“The truth is, despite all your 


small can't 


ur 





troubles. you have been doing very 
well. This is the message you 
should be shouting from the house- 
tops. a message of achievement 
and profits and dividends and op- 
portunity. Blazon the facts from 
the sky and the people will be 
fighting to buy 
your stocks. There 
are billions of fool- 
ish idle dollars in 
this country earn- 
ing no return. 
There are more bil- 
lions receiving very 
meager returns. 

“Why don'tmore 
people buy stocks, paying much 
higher returns? First. they don’t 
know the opportunity is there. 
Second. they are afraid. Third. 
they don’t know how to go about 
buying stocks.” 

So the campaign of “Every Man 
A Capitalist” continued in_ its 
rather unusual sort of way. 

On January 28 of this year the 
New York Stock Exchange pub- 
lished a new edition of its book- 
let. “Investment Facts About Com- 
mon Stocks.” I described this leaf- 
let briefly in my column. stating 
that it contained a great deal of in- 
formation in non-technical langu- 
age intended to be helpful to those 
who were interested in common 
stocks as investments but who had 
little experience in this field, 

“It should be emphasized.” I 
wrote. “that neither the New York 
Stock Exchange nor myself is urg- 
ing anyone to buy stocks. We both 
believe that broad ownership of 


the private enterprise system is 
highly desirable and that common 
stocks purchased intelligently over 
a period of time are attractive in- 
vestments for many people.” 

I then offered to send a copy of 
the booklet to any reader who sent 
in a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope. I had previously asked the 
exchange to furnish me with 200 
copies of the booklet. Early edi- 
tion of the Sun-Times were barely 
on the street when the requests 
began coming in. The first mail the 
next morning brought more than 
300 letters. A telegram to the Ex- 
change called for a new supply of 
the booklet. 


Demand Heavy 


There were more telegrams and 
more copies. Two months later the 
total exceeded 1.700. 

Some of the requests came from 
businessmen, a surprising number 
of whom own no stocks but for a 
long time have thought that they 
would some day invest. An aston- 
ishingly large proportion of the let- 
ters came from women. Do they 
read the financial pages? They 
must. Is there an opportunity 
here for aggressive promotional 
efforts by brokers? To ask the 
question is to answer it. 

“Every Man A Capitalist?” Yes, 
but only in time and by the slow 
process of evolution. The little 
fellow needs to learn more about 
the capitalistic system through ed- 
ucation and the big fellow must 
better understand the necessity of 
treating the little fellow squarely. 
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$7-Par Value? 


past 26 months. 


ITHIN the 
pee than 
stocks have been changed from no- 
par value to a small stated par 
value or steps have been taken to 
achieve such an objective. 


10 listed common 


Over a dozen of these corpora- 
tions decided upon a $10-par value 
for their common shares, rather 
than Others 
cluded that $1l-par value is prefer- 
able; still others have changed or 


no-par_ value. con- 


will change to $l-par value. to $2- 
par value, to $3, to $7, or $7.50, 
or $12.50, or $15, or $20 or to 
$25-par value. 

Par value. of course, is a stated 
amount ascribed to a share by a 
corporation at the time the stock 
is authorized: no-par value indi- 
cates no specific amount has been 
ascribed to the stock. Market 
value. however, depends usually 
upon earnings. dividends. pros- 
pects and investor sentiment—not 
upon par value. 

Most changes from no-par to a 
low par value were made to re- 
duce Federal transfer tax charges 
—which, incidentally, are not paid 
by the issuing corporation. 

A Federal tax of either 6 or 5 
per cent of par value—or 6 or 5 
cents per share if the stock is of no- 
par value—is imposed when title 
to stock is transferred. The higher 
tax applies to shares selling at $20 
or more; the smaller to 
priced below $20. 

On round-lot transactions (100 


those 
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shares or multiples) , the seller pays 
this tax, but on odd-lots (usually 
1 to 99 shares) the dealer. who 
acts as a principal, passes the tax 
on to the customer. 

An investor who sells 100 shares 
of a $100-par value stock at $37 a 
share, for instance. pays a Federal 
transfer tax of $6. So must another 
investor who sells 100 shares of a 
no-par value stock similarly priced. 

But, if either stock had a par 
value of only $2. the Federal tax 
would have been 12 cents, not $6. 

Similarly, the investor selling 
100 shares of a $100-par stock at 
$18 and another selling a similar 
amount of no-par stock at that 
price must pay a Federal transfer 
tax of $5. Had those stocks each 
been of $l-par value—instead of 
$100 or -the Federal tax 
in each instance would have been 
five cents, rather than $5. A par 
value of $7 would have called for 
a Federal transfer tax of 35 cents. 

Why don’t all corporations re- 
duce the par value of their shares? 

Individual companies can sup- 
The laws 
of a particular state may make it 
difficult. expensive or virtually im- 
possible — for 


no-par 


ply many answers. 


incor- 
porated in that commonwealth to 


companies 
do so. Other corporations may 
fear investors would resent or mis- 
understand a change in par. 

And, there’s no guarantee the 
Federal transfer tax law may not 
be changed. 
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New Share Owners 


D° COMMON STOCK  split-ups 
venerate share 
growth? 


ownership 


Many students of finance seem 
convinced that the common stock 
of a highly-regarded corporation— 
selling at, say, $100 per share or 
higher because of a good earnings 
and dividend record over a period 
of years—would probably attract 
more new share owners if directors 
decided upon a 2-for-1 split. 

What statistical evidence exists 
to buttress such a conviction? 

The two accompanying tables— 


although they don't settle the ques- 
tion beyond dispute- -offer some 
evidence that stock splits do gen- 
erate share ownership growth. 

Of the 27 industrial common 
stocks cited in the two tabulations. 
11] have split on a 2-for-] basis or 
better since 1940. but the other 16 
did not split in the same interval. 

The 11 issues which split 2-for-1 
or better had a gross total of 1.023.- 
140 share owners when 1940 
ended, or 10 per cent less than 
the total of 1.140.479 share own- 
ers reported on the same date for 





American Can 

Atlantic Refining 
General Motors 

U. S. Steel 

Std. Oil of California 
J. C. Penney 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
Std. Oil (New Jersey) 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
Westinghouse Electric 
International Harvester 


ae 





11 Issues Split at Least 2 for | Since 1940 





Number of Share Owners 
End of End of Per Cent 
1940 1952 Change 
28,824 28,583 — 0.8% 
29,109 34,631 +19.0 
376,565 457,215 +21.4 
163,593 222,528 +36.0 
74,296 109,749 +47.7 
18,781 29,157 +55.2 
65,420 106,120 +62.2 
136,355 269,474 +97.6 
63,467 126,565 +99.4 
41,798 104,222 +149.3 
24,932 71,581 -+- 187.1 
1 023, 140 1,559,825 +52.5% 
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the other 16. By the end of 1952, 
however. the total number of share 
owners reported for the first 1] 
had risen to 1.559.825. or 33 per 
cent more than the 1.168.048 for 
the 16 issues in the second table. 
Obviously much of the impact of 
the above comparison is lost when 
attention is called to the growth in 
the number of owners of American 
Telephone & stock 
which has never been split—in the 


Telegraph 


same period. By the year-end. total 
AT&T share owners had risen to 
522 a gain of 93.5 per cent 
over the figure of 630.812 reported 
at the end of 1940. 

However. those who favor split- 
ups insist that AT&T is in a class 
by itself: that it is a utility com- 


the 27 
the two tables are all industrials, 
and that the Bell System has been 


pany. whereas issues in 


more successful than most enter- 
prises in promoting share owner- 
ship with the general public and 
its own employes. AT&T has more 
share owners who are employes 
in excess of 200.000—than all but 
a dozen or fewer corporations 
have total share owners. 

Ten of the 11 issues in the first 
table gained share owners in the 
12 1952, 


the one exception registered a drop 


vears ended with and 
of less than one per cent. 

On the other hand. five of the 
16 in the second table reported a 
decrease in share owners. ranging 
from 1.6 to 26.1 per cent. 





General Foods 
Pullman Inc. 
Packard Motor Car 
Commercial Solvents 
Radio Corp. 

Pure Oil 

Sinclair Oil 
Kennecott Copper 
Borden Co. 

General Electric 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Bendix Aviation 
National Biscuit 
Wm. Wrigley 

F. W. Woolworth 
Burroughs Adding Machine 


Total 





16 Issues Not Split Since 1940 


Number of Share Owners 


Per Cent 





End of End of 
1940 1952 Change 
65,007 63,939 1.6% 
34,569 31,956 — 75 
118,081 102,244 13.4 
25,676 21,122 17.7 
226,600 167,517 —25.1 
30,129 31,207 3.4 
94,841 101,240 6.7 
82,083 88,805 8.2 
47,204 51,324 8.7 
212,840 250,602 +-17.7 
32,078 38,750 20.8 
22,479 27,187 +-20.9 
52,501 64,613 +-23.5 
9,880 12,347 125.0 
68,766 86,444 {25.7 
17,745 28,540 60.8 
1,140,479 1,168,048 2.4% 
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Month of DECISION! 


ESIDES being the month of roses, 
brides and vacations, June 
gains another distinction this year: 
It becomes the month of decision! 
Some time before the first of 
July. Congress must act or the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Law will expire 
automatically, 

As this is being written, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has just called 
for the extension of EPT through- 
out the full vear 1953. With some 
Congressmen known to be bitterly 
opposed to any extension of this 
tax law. it is impossible now to 
predict whether Congress will ac- 
cept or reject the recommendation 
of the Chief Executive on this con- 
troversial subject. 

Those Affected 

Who will be affected by the ac- 
tion—or inaction—of the Congress 
with regard to this super-tax? 

The answer is that every citizen, 
every corporation and every busi- 
ness enterprise may be affected in 
greater or less degree, directly or 
indirectly—-certainly most earnings 
and dividend payments. and the 
course of the stock market. 

Basically. the Excess Profits Tax 
Law follows this pattern: Earnings 
of corporations are taxed at the 
rate of 52 per cent. However. 
those companies with earnings in 
excess of 85 per cent of the aver- 
age for their best three years in 
the 1946-1949 period—-or those 
whose earnings exceed an invested 


capital base—must pay an added 
tax of 30 per cent. 

The effective maximum for any 
corporation, though, works out 
to 70 per cent of taxable earnings. 


Staggering Sums 

In the past few years. many 
well-known listed companies have 
paid staggering sums in excess 
profits taxes. To mention only a 
handful. each of the following paid 
excess profits taxes last year which 
were equivalent to more than $2 
per share on their outstanding com- 
mon stocks: Bendix Aviation. Con- 
tainer Corporation. FE. I. du Pont, 
General Electric. General Railway 
Signal, B. F. Goodrich and Sperry 
Corporation. 

Most authorities agree that the 
greatest gainers from elimination 
of EPT would be enterprises in 
such lines as automotive, chemical. 
electrical equipment. industrial ma- 
chinery. metal fabricating. paper 
and railroad equipment. Steel com- 
panies might benefit also, but rail- 
roads. utilities. airlines. textiles. 
apparel. retail stores and motion 
pictures probably would be little 
affected directly. 

For many corporations, the end 
of EPT would provide an auto- 
matic “cushion” against a drop 
in earnings. For instance. an en- 
terprise in the 70 per cent tax 
bracket could suffer a 37 per cent 
contraction in pre-tax earnings be- 
fore net would fall. 
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What’s the sensible way 
to buy stocks? 


“Why did you decide to buy the stock 
you own?”’ Some 15,000 people were in- 
terviewed and asked that question. 

The biggest single reason given was 
that they hoped and expected the price 
would go up. Dividend income was the 
second most frequent reason. 

Those are good reasons, of course. The 
long-range trend of security prices, for 
instance, has been upward for decades. 
And there are hundreds of companies 
which have paid dividends annually for 
ten years to more than a century. 

But it’s also true that share prices of 
even the strongest companies move down 
as well as up, that corporations may 
earn good profits one year and in an- 
other may not. So prudent investors 
consider the risks of share ownership 

. as well as the rewards. 

That’s why you'll naturally want all 
the help and advice you can get. Just 
like a new car or a washing machine, 
stocks should be bought carefully—after 
getting the facts. 

Any member firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange will enjoy answering 
your questions. And they’ll be equally 
helpful whether you write, telephone 
or call in person. 


Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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